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From Graham's Magazine. 
JACOB JONES: 
OR THE MAN WHO COULDN’T GET ALONG 
IN THE WORLD. 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 

Jacos Jones was clerk in a commission store at 
a salary of five hundred doilars a year. He was 
just twenty-two, and liad been receiving this sal- 
ary for two years. Jacob had no one to care for 
but himself; but, somehow or other, it happened 
that he did not lay up any money, bat, instead, 
usually had from fifty to one hundred dollars 
standing against him on the books of his tailors. 

* How much money have you laid by Jacob ?” 
said one day the merchant who employed him. 
This question came upon Jacob rather suddenly ; 
and coming from the source that it did, was not an 


agreeable one—for the merchant was a very care. 
ful and economical man 

“T havn't laid by any thing yet,” replied Jacob 
with a slight air of embarrassment. 


« Why what have you done with your money ?” 
I’ve spent it, somehow or other.” 


think, or somehow else,” returned the employer, 
half seriously, and half playfully. 
Jacob, you are a very thoughtless young man to 
waste your money.” 

“1 don’t think I 
Jacob. 


waste my money,” said 





; 
| 


‘“«T don’t keep any private account, sir.” 

** You don’t?” in surprise. 

“ No, sir. What's the use? My salary is five 
hundred dollars a year, and wouldn't be any more 
nor less if 1 kept an account of every half cent of it.” 

** Humph !” 

The merchant said no more. His mind was 
made up about his clerk. ‘The fact that he spent 
five hundred dollars a year, and kept no private 
account, was enough for him. 

* Tle’ll never be any good to himself nor any- 
body else. Spent his whole salary—humph! Keep 
no private account—humph !” 

‘This was the opinion held of Jacob Jones by his 
employer from that day. ‘The reason why he had 


inquired as to how much money he had saved, was { 


this. He had a nephew, a poor young man, who, 
like Jacob, was a clerk, and showed a good deal of 


ability fur business. His salary was rather more 
y 


} than what Jacob reccived, and, like Jacob, he spent 


it all 


but not on himself. He supported, mainly, 


his mother and a yonnger brother and sister. A 


: good chance for a small, but safe beginning, was 
** You havn't !” said the merchant, in surprise. | 


, a thousand dollars as an investment. 


scen by the uncle, which would require only about 
y ) 


} ion it would be just the thing for Jacob and the 
5 
«It must have been somehow or other, T should } 


nephew. Supposing that Jacob had four or five 


; himself. 


; hundred dollars laid by, it was his intention, if he } 


* But really, } 


approved of the thing, to furnish his nephew with a 


: like sum, in order to join him and enter into busi- 


“ What, then, have you done with it ?” asked the » 


merchant. 

*« It costs me the whole amount of my salary to 
live.” 

The merchant shook his head. 

Then you live extravagantly for a young man 
of your age and condition. 
for boarding ?” 

“ Four dollars a week.” 

*“ Too 
But, even paying that sum, four more dollars per 
week ought to meet fully all your other expenses, 
and leave you what would amount to nearly one 


hundred dollars per annum to lay by. I saved 


How much do you pay , 


much by from fifty cents toa dollar. 


nearly two hundred dollars a year on a salary no } 


larger than you reccive.” 


it. Ican’tsave a cent; in fact, I hardly ever have 
ten dollars in my pocket.” 
““ Where does your money go, Jacob? In what 


ness. 


account, settled the matter in the merchant’s mind 
as far as he was concerned. 

About a month afterward, Jacob met his em- 
ployer’s nephew, who said, 

“I am going into business.” 

*“ You are?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

* Open a commission store.” 

“ Ah! Can you get any good consignments ?” 

“Tam to have the agency for a new mill, 


Bat the acknowledgement of Jacob that he ; 


had not saved a dollar, and that he kept no private ! circulars to a number of manufactories at the East, 


,' announcing the fact of his having opened a new 


( ing over the matter. 
, the real cause of his not having had an equal share 
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had a rich unele. 
tune for me.” 
This was the conclusion of Jacob Jones, who 
made himself quite unhappy for some weeks, brood- 
He never once dreamed of 


But there is no such good for- 


in his young friend’s good fortune. He had not 
the most distant idea that his employer felt nearly 
as much regard for him as for his nephew, and 
would have promoted his interests as quickly, if he 
had felt justified in doing so. 

“It's my luck, I suppose,” was the final con- 
clusion of his mind ; “ aud it’s no use to ery about 
it. Any how, it isn’tevery man with a rich uncle, 
and a thousand dollars advanced, who succeeds in 
business, nor every man who starts without capital 
thatis unsuccessful. I understand as much about 
business as the old man’s nephew, any day ; and 
can get consigninents as well as he can.” 

Three or four months after this, Jacob notified 
the merchant that he was going to start for him- 
self, and asked his interest as far as he could give 
it, without interfering with his own business. His 


, employer did not speak very encouragingly about 
In his opin- | 


the matter, which offended Jacob. 

“* He’s afraid I'll injure his nephew,” he said to 
* But he needn't be uneasy—the world is 
wide enough for us all, the old hunks !” 

Jacob borrowed a couple of hundred dollars, took 
a store at five hundred dollars a year rent, and 


employed a clerk and porter. He then sent his 


, commission house, and soliciting consignments.— 


penne rn errr 


| gnvoices. 


Ilis next move was, to leave his boarding-house, 


; where he had been paying four dollars a week, and 


take lodgings at a hotel at seven dollars a week. 
Notwithstanding Jacob went regularly to the 
post office twice every day,few letters came to hand, 
and but few of them contained bills of lading and 
The result of the first year’s business 


' was an income from commission on sales of seven 


. . . . 5 
which had just commenced operations, beside con. 


signments of goods from several small concerns at } 
the East.” 


* You will have to make advances.” 
“To no great extent. 


hundred dollars. Against this were the items of . 
one thousand dollars for personal expenses, five 


hundred dollars for store-rent, seven hundred 


; dollars for clerk and porter, and for petty and cun- 


Mv uncle has secured the ; 


- agency of the new mill here without any advance | 
‘** T should like very inuch to know how you did 


4 


way do you spend a hundred dollars a year more } 


than is necessary ?” 

“They are spent, 1 know ; and that is pretty 
much all I can tell about it,” replied Jacob. 

“ You can certainly tell by your private account 
book.” 


being required, and eight hundred or a thousand 


dollars will be as much as I shall need to secure as } 


many goods 


ments of which I speak.” 
Bat where will the eight hnndred or a thousand 


’ come from ?” 


My uncle has placed a thousand dollars at my 

¢ 
disposal. Indeed, 
his recommendation.” 


“ Your uncle ! You area lucky dog. I wish I 


the whole thing is the result of 


as I can sell from the other establish- { 


‘ employcr’s nephew was very different. 


{ mother and her family—store-rent, 


tingent expenses, two hundred dollars ; leaving the 
uncomfortable deficit of seventeen hundred dollars, 
which stood against him in the form of bills paya- 
ble for sales effected, and small notes of accom. 
modation borrowed from his friends. 

The result of the first year’s business of his old 
The gross 
profits were three thousand dollars, and the expen- 
personal expense, seven hundred 
dollars—just what the 


ses as follows: 
young man’s salary had 
previously been, and out of which he supported his ¢ 


three hundred * 
dollars ; porter, two hundred and fifty, petty ex- 
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dred and fifty dollars, leaving a net profit of sixteen 
hundred and fifty dollars. 
} did not go to the expense of a clerk during the first 
year. He preferred working a little harder, and 
keeping his own books, by which an important 
saving was effected. 


Jacob Jones’ business more than doubled itself, he 


Sev. 
eral of his unpaid bills to exstern houses were placed 


ty-five hundred dollars worse than nothing. 


ment for debt still existed, he was compelled to go 
through the forms required by the insolvent laws, 
to keep clear of durance vile. 


business about the same time, found himself under 
He offered 
Jones a salary of four hundred dollars, the most he 


the necessity of employing a clerk. 


believed himsclf yet justified in paying. 
accepted,and Jacob found himself once more stand. 
ing upon terra firma, although the portion upon 
which his feet rested was very small, still it was 
terra firma—and that was semething. 

The real causes of his ill success never for a 
moment occurred to the mind of Jacob. He con- 


sidered himself an “ unlucky dog.” 





“ Every thing that some people tonch turns to 
money,” he would sometimes say. 


born undera lucky star.” 


he ought to have done, to four hundred do,lars, if 
he had to live in a garret avd cook his own food, 
paid four dollars a week. All his other expenses 
required at least eight dollars more to meet them. 
He was perfectly aware that he was living beyond 
his income—the exact excess he did not stop to 
ascertain—but he expected an increase of salary 
present situation or in a new one. But no increase 
took place for two years, und then he was between 
three and four hundred dollars in debt to tailors, 
boot-makers, his landlady, and to sundry friends, 
to whom he applied for small sums of money in 
cases of emergency. 


sing together quite earnestly, as they walked leis- 
urely along one of the principal streets of the city 
where Jacob resided. One was past the prime of 
life, and the other about twenty-two. They were 
father and son, and the subject of conversation re- 
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lated to the wish of the latter to enter into business. 
The father did not think the young man was pos. 


a 


sessed of sufficient knowledge of business, or ex- 


ficiencies. If he could find just the person that 
pleased him, he was ready to advance capital and 
> eredit to an amount somewhere within 
borhood of twenty thousand dollars. 


the neigh- 
For some 
months he had been thinking of Jacob, who was a 
first-rate sulesman, had a good address, and was 
believed by him to possess business habits eminent- 
The fact that he had 
was something of a drawback in his 
\ mind, but he had asked Jacob the reason, of his i!]- 


ly conducive to success. 
fail d, 


Y 





once 


) success, which was so plausibly explained, that he 
) considered the young man as simply unfortunate. 


r-— . - ~- 
pV 


ween eee 


9 penses one lated dollars—in all, thinsie hun- / 


It will be seen that he | 


At the end of the second year, notwithstanding | 


was compelled to wind up, and found himself twen- | 


. . ? 
in suit, and as he lived in a state where imprison- 


At the very period when he was driven under by , 
adverse gales, his young friend, who had gone into | 


This was ' 


* But LT was'nt } 


Instead of rigidly bringing down his expenses, as | 


Jacob went back to his old boarding-house, and } 


before long, as a matter of course, either in his | 


One day about this time, two men were conver- | 


perience, and was, therefore, desirous of associating | 
: some one with him who could make up these de- 


NN I er rw” ~e. 


“y think Mr. Sdews bait he: right man for om 
the father said, as they walked along. 

“I don’t know of any one with whom I had 
rather form a business connection. He is a man 
of good address, business habits, and, as far as | 
know, good prineiples.” 

* Suppose you mention the subject to him this 
afternoon,” 


The two men then entered 
the shop of a fashionable tailor, for the purpose of 
_ ordering some clothes. 


This was agreed to. 


While there, a man having 
, the appearance of a collector, came in, and drew 
Their conversation was brief but 
earnest, and concluded by the tailor’s 


the tuilor aside. 


Saying, so 


; loud that he could be heard by all who were stand. 


‘ing near, 

* It’s no use to waste your time with him any 
longer. Just hand over the account to Simpson, 
, and let him take care of it.” 

The collector turned away, and the tailor came 
back to his customers. 


* It is too bad,” he said, “ the way some of these 
young 


fellows do serve us. I have now several 
thousand dollars on my books against cierks who 
receive salaries large enough to support them hand- 
somely, and I can’t collect a dollar of it. ‘There 
is Jacob Jones, whose account I have just ordered 
} to be placed in the hands of a lawyer, he owes me 
uearly two hundred dollars, and I can’t get a cent 
out of him. 


I cull him little better than a scamp.” 
* The father and son exchanged glances of sig- 
' nifieance, but said nothing. The fate of Jacob 
Jones was scaled. 

) “Tf that is the ease,” said the father, as they 
stepped it.to the street, ‘* the less we have to do with 
him the better.” 

; ‘Tothis the son assented. And6ther more prudent 
} young man was selected, whose fortune was made. 


When Jacob reecived lawyer Simpson’s note, 
threatening a suit if the tailors bill were not paid, 
he was greatly disturbed. 

Am 


world ?” he suid to himself, by way of consolation. 


I not the most unfortunate man in the 


_“* After having paid him so much money, to be 
, served like this. Itis too bad. But this is the 
way Let a poor devil once get a 
little under the weather, and every one must have 
(a kick at him.” 


of the world. 


In this dilemma poor Jacob had to call upon the 


tailor and ‘beg him for further time. ‘This was 


humiliating, especially as the tailor was considera. 
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<adition tohis salnéy w a not pay he taller’ 8 bil 
within two years; and what was he to do with 
boot-maker, landlady, and others? 

It happened about this time that a clerk in the 
bank where his old employer was a director, died. 
His salary bad been one thousand dollars. Tor 
the vacant place Jacob made immediate application 
and was so fortunate as tu secure it. 

Under other circumstances, Jacob would have 
refused a salary of filteen hundred dollars in a bank 
against five hundred in a counting-room, and for 
the reason that a bank, or office clerk, has little or 
no hope beyond his salary all his life, while a 
counting-house clerk, if he have any aptness for 
trade, stands a fair chance of getting into business 
sooner or later, and making his fortune as a mer. 
chant. Buta debt of four hundred dollars hang- 
ing over his head, was an argument in favor of a 


clerkship in the bank, at a salary of a thousand 


| dollars a year, not to be resisted. 


I'll keep it until I get even with the world again,” 
he consoled himself by saying, “and then Tl go 


back into a countivg-room. I’ve an ambition 

above being a bank clerk all my life.” 

Painful experience had made Jacob, a little wis- 
For the first time in his life he commenced 


This 


salutary check upon his bad habit of 


er. 
keeping an account of his personal expenses. 
acted asa 
spending money for every little thing that happened 
to strike his 
whole debt within the first year. 


fancy, and enabled him to clear off his 
Unwisely, how- 


ever, he had, during this time, promised to pay 


some old debts, from which the law had released 
him. finding 
him in the receipt ofa higher salary, made an ap- 
peal to his honor, which like an honest, but not a 


The persons holding these claims, 


prudent man, he responded to by a promise of pay- 
But little 
time elapsed after these promises were made, be- 


ment as soon as it was in his power, 


fore he found himself in the hands of constables 


' and magistrates, and was only saved from impris- 


‘nine months. 


onment by getting friends to go his bail for six or 
In order to secure them, he had to 
give an order in advance for his salary. ‘To get 
these burdens off of his shoulders, it took twelve 


months longer, and then he was nearly thirty years 


, of age. 


| thirtieth birth-day. 


bly out of huinor, and disposed to be hard with | 


, him. A threat to apply for the benefitof the insol- 
vent Jaw again, if a suit was pressed to an issue, 
finally induced the tailor to waive legal proceedings 
for the present, and Jacob had the immediate terrors 
_ of the law taken from before his eyes. 

This event set Jaco) to thinking and calculating, 
whut he had never before deemed necessary in his 
private affairs. ‘The result did not make him fee! 
any happier. 


' which I started twenty years ago. 


To his astonishment he ascertained | 


‘ 
that he owed more than the whole of his next year's ' 


salary would pay, while that was not in itself suffi- 


cient to meet his current « xpcenses. 

For some weeks after this discovery of the reul 
He 
applied for au increage of sal ry, and obtained thie 
This 


could be 


state of his affairs, Jacob was very unhappy. 


addition of one hundred dollars 


ner 
pee 


out all that 
If he could live on four hundred dollars a 


annun. 
was something, which was al 
said. 


year, Which he had never yet been able to do, the 


{ 


, But the 


“Thirty years old!” he said, to himself on his 
“Ca Long 
betore this I ought to have been doing a flourishing 


n it be possible ? 


business, and here I am, nothing but a bank clerk, 
with the prospect of never rising a step higher as 
long as I live. I don’t know how it is that some 
I am sure 


l am as industrious, and can do business as well 


people get along so well in the world. 


as any man; but here I ami still at the point from 
I can’t under- 
stand it. I’m afraid there’s more in luck than I’m 
willing to believe.” 

From this time Jacob set himself to work to ob- 
tain a situation in some store or counting.room, 
and finally, after looking about for nearly a year, 
was fortunate enough to obtain a good place, as 
book-keeper and salesman, with a wholesale gro- 


hundred 


friends called 


comnmission merchant. Seven 


be Ilis 


hima fool for giving up an easy place at one 


cer and 


do!lars was to his salary. 


thousand a year, 


act was a much wiser one than 


others of his life. 


Instead of saving tnoney dur 


for a hard one at seven hundred. | 


many C 


ing the third year of 
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5 his receipt of one thousand dollars, he spent the 
whole of his salary, without paying offa single old 
debt. His private account-keeping had continued 
through a yearand a half. After that 
abandoned. Had it been continued, it might have 
saved him three or four hundred dollars, which 
were now all gone, and nothing to show for them. 
Poor Jacob! experience did not make him much wiser. 

Two years passed, 


and at least halfa dozen 


PR en re Owe 


In the meantime, the young man on had made } 


the propositien to Jacob, when he learned that he | 


it was | 


had once failed in business, was still in debt, and 
liable to have claims pushed against him, (this he 


inferred frem Jacob’s having stretched the trath, by | 


saying that his old debts drained away from him 


every collar, when the fact was he was freed from 


young men here and there around our friend Jacob | 


went into business, cither as partners in some old 
houses, or under the auspices 
ested friends. 
him, 


But there appeared no opening for 
IIe did not know, that many times during 
that period, he had been the subject of conversation 


out fora man of thorough business qualifications 
against which 
fact, tha? either his first failure, his improvidence, 
or somcthing else personal to himself, had caused 
him to be set aside for some other one not near so 
capable. 


He was lamenting his ill-luck one day, when a 


them by the provisions of the insolvent law of the | 
, State,) came to the conclusion that a 


business 


connection with him was a thing to be avoided , 
f 

rather than sought after. 
s of relatives or inter. | 


his theughts in another quarter, and when Jones 
called to inform him that Le had raised the capital 
needed, Le was coolly told that it was too late, he 


' having an hour before closed a partnership arrange- 
between parties, one or both of which were looking } 


capital would be placed ; nor the ’ 


young man with whom he was very well acquain- 
ted, and who was clerk in a neighboring store, | 


called in and said that he wanted to have some 
talk with him about a matter of interest to both. 

“ First of all, Mr. Jones,” 
after they were alone, “ how much capital could 
you raise by a strong effort ?” 

* T am sure I don’t know,” replied Jacob, not in 
a very cheerful tone. 
ing friends ready to assist ine.” 

“Well! perhaps there will be no need of that. 
You have had a good salary for four or five years 
—how much have you saved? Enough, probably, 
to answer every purpose—that is, if you are willing 
to join me in taking advantage of one of the best 


ment with another person, under the belief that 
Jones could not advance the money required. 


‘This was a bitter disappointment, and soured the | 
mind of Jacob against his fellow man, and against | 
the fates also, which he alledged were all combined | 


ugainst him. His own shave 


thing undreamed of. 


preferred before him, and he had the thousand | 


dollars to advance. It must be his luck that was 


' against him nothing else ; he could come to no other 


' conclusion. 
said the young man, 


“ T never was lucky in hav. | 


this dashing of his cup to the earth. 


openings for business that has offered for a long | 


time. 


bank. 


I have a thousand dollars in the s 
You have as much, or more, I presume ”" 


savings | 


“Tam sorry tusay I have not,” was poor 
Jacob's reply, in a desponding veice. “I was | 


unfortunate in business some years ago, and my 
old debts have drained away from me every dollar 
I could earn.” 

“Indeed! that is very unfortunate. I was in 
hopes you could furnish a thousand dollars.” 

“] might borrow it, perhaps, if the chance is a 
very guod one.” 

* Well, if you could do that, it would be as well 
I suppose,” returned the young man. 
must sce about it immediately. 


“ But you 
If you cannot join 
me at once, I must find some one who will, for the 
chance is too good to be lost.” 

Jacob got a full 
posed, its nature and prospects, and then laid the 
matter before the three merchants with 
had at different 
clerk, and 


times lived in the capacity of 


begged them to advance him the re. 


quired capital. ‘The subject was taken up by them 
and seriously considered. 
and felt willing to promote his interests, but had 
little or no confidence in his ultimate success, on 
account of his want of economy in personal mat- 
ters, It was very justly remarked by one of them 
that this want of economy, and the injudicious use 


and mar all his prospects. Sul, as they 


} had great confidence in the other man, they agreed 


to advance, jointly, the sum needed. 


a 
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Other people could get along in the 
world, but he couldn't. 
tery of his life. 


‘That was the great mys- 


For two years Jacob had been waiting to get 
married. He had not wished to take this step be- 
fure entering into business, and having a fair pros- 
pect before him, But years were creeping on hin 
apace, and the fair object of his aifvctions seemed 
weary of delay. 

“ Itis no use to wait any longer’” he said after 
* Luck is 
I shall never be any thing buta poor 
devil of a clerk. 


against me. 


If Clara is willing to share my 


humble lot, we might as well be married first as | 


last.” 
Clara was not unwillin 
tcred into the estate connubial, and took upon him 


| the cares of a family, with a salary of seven hun- 


' Instead of taking cheap boarding, 


‘ . 
genteel furniture, and keep two servants. 


dred dollars a year to sustain the new relation.— 


couple of rooms, and commencing housekeeping in 


a sinall way, Jacob saw but one course before him, | 


and that was to rent a genteel house, go in debt for 

T - 
wo 

years was the longest that he could bear up under 


this state of things, when le was sold out by the | 


sheriff, and forecd * to go through the mill again,” 
as taking the benefit of the insolvent law was face- 


{ tiously calle d. 


statement of the business pro- ' 


whom he 


; 
They all hked Jacob, 


) of moncy in personal matters, would go with him in 


* Poor fellow! he hasa hard time of it. I won- 
der why it is that he gets along so badly. He is 
an industrious man, and regular in his habits. It 
is strange. But some men seem born to ill-luck.” 

So said some of his pitying friends. Others 
understood the matter better. 

Ten years have passed, and Jacob is still a clerk 
but not in a store. Llopeless of getting into busi- 
ness, he applied for a vacancy that occurred in an 
insurance company, and reccived the appointment, 
which he still holds, at a salary of twelve hundred 
dollars a year. After being sold out three times 
by the sheriff, and having the deep mortification of 


seeing her husband brought down to the humilia. ‘ 


ting necessity of applying as often for the benefit 


of the insolvent law, Mrs. Jones took affuirs, by 


He accordingly turned } 


in the matter was a | 
He believed himself far bet. | 
' ter qualified for business than the one who had been | 


g, and Jacob Jones en- | 


or renting a | 
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consent of on techend, into » bene own Seetlin and 
managed them with such prudence and economy 
that, notwithstanding they have five children, the 
expenses, all told, are not over cight hundred dol- 
lars a year, and half of the surplus, four hundred 
dollars is appropriated to the liquidation of debts 
contracted since their marriage, and the other half 
deposited in the savings’ bank, as a fund for the 
, education of their children in the higher branches, 
when they reach a more advanced age. 

To this day it is a matter of wonder to Jacob 
Jones why he could never get along in the world 
like some people; and he has come to the settled 
‘ conviction that it is his “ luck.” 


——o ID Cito 
SALLY SLY ANDJENNY M’KEAN, ALIAS, 
| ‘THE DIFFERENCE IN BUTTER. 


Tue beneficence of the Creator is manifest in so 
disposing our tastes, and so adapting these to the 
\ varieties with which we are surrounded, as to make 
_ life a sense of enjoyment instead of a burden. It 
/mizsht have been that necessary food would have 
, been noisome, as it sometimes is to the diseased 
stomach, had it not pleased the Creator to have 
ordered it otherwise. Bread is the staff of life, but 
, butter is given to make it slip down easier, and 
with a better relish. But it depends something 
upon who makes the butter whether it answers the 
purpose. Butter made in Joe Bunker's family 
needs to be eaten in the dark; then, to make it 
| pass well, one or two other senses should be laid 
| aside—while that made by his brother Jonathan 
may be eaten in the full blaze of noon ; you would 
wish that your neck was as long again that you 
might have the pleasurable sensation of swallowing 
prolonged. Perhaps a bit of the history of their 
better halves, will explain the whole matter. 

Joe's wife was Sally Sly—when a small girl she 
was sly—she would not half wash the milk pail, 
but sly it away and let it sour. She was sly at 
| school, and did not half get her lessons, but would 


have her book in sight when reciting ; but as she 
grew older when she learned that to get well mar- 
ried she must appear well, and so she beni al! her 


cunning to get a superficial education in everything 
from roasting a potato to playing on the piano.— 
Poor Joe fell in luve with her, “ love has no eyes,” 
so he married her. But soon after she entered on 
, house-keeping his eyesight came, and he saw his 
fix, that it was for “ the better or for worse ;” and 
Like a true 
philosopher he concluded to endure what he could 


he thought it was all for the worse 


} not avoid nor cure, and got along tolerably well, 

only when he came to her butter; for his mother 
time he saw or 
Her 


making butter was somewhat as fol- 


was a real butter maker. Every 
tasted Sallv’s butter, he felt the horrors. 
manner of 


: lows: she thinks it of no consequence whether the 


-, milk pail is sweet or sour—sets the milk into a 


warm room because it is easier than to go into the 
cellar, and if some dirt should blow into the pan, 
she thinks that every one must eat “a peck of 
dirt 
in butter--she lets the ercam pots be open,and when 


.”’ and in no place will it slip down easier than 
she churns, forgets the leaves the cream 
blood heat that it may come quick.— 
takes it out of the churn, she picks out 


poke; 
nearly at 
When she 


the bodies of ali flies and spiders. The legs and 
wings are so small they can be swallowed. She 


works out half the buttermilk, and sets it away in 
| a warm place for use. 


— OS 


Poor Joe has scen so much ¢ 
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5 butter of this kind that he declares butter does ‘not 
agree with his health, and will not taste it. Yet 
his wife wonders why he does not try it, and mar- 
vels that he does not keep a dairy, and make but- 
for market. 

Jonathan was a younger brother of Joe, and he 


had occasion to eat at his brother's enough to know | 
why he could not eat butter; and he declared he | 


never would marry without knowing what his 
bread would be buttered with. Following the bent 
of fancy, he made several attempts at matrimony, 
and Julia Juniper almost caught him, for there 
was always good butter on the table at tea, but he 
was determined to know who made it. Qn inquiry 
she says, “ La me mother makes the butter; | 
take lessons on the piano.” 

*“* Well,” says Jonathan, I want a wife that takes 
lessons on the churn—] shall look farther.” 

After several unsuccessful attempts, and just 
ready to despair, he started in pursuit of stray 
cattle, before breakfast, and wandering across the 
forest into the corner of the next town, and weary 
and hungry culled at a decent looking house and 
asked for some refreshment, which was most cor- 


Scotch Irish—in religion Presbyterian, and in 
hospitality boundless. 

Here is found the butter exactly right—though 
the weather was hot, the butter kept its shape as 
well as beeswax. He catechised the old lady about 
her housewifery—for the bread was as right as the 
butter. The old lady said her health was feeule— 
she could do but little and Jenny had the whole 
management. 

He learned that she was a hearty, black-haired, 
black-eyed lass of about two and twenty ; had 
never seen a piano nor attended a ball—but she 
knew the Assembly's catechism; could sing Old 
Hundred to a charm—spin flax and darn stock- 
ings, and was then gone to town with butter. He 
lingered, but she was delayed, and when his excu- 
ses for staying were exhausted, he started. He 
could not get the good butter out of his mind ; and 
how it happened I know not, but he soon found the 
way there again, and the result of his adventure 
was he made a wife of Jenny McKean. And now 
one lump of his butter is worth more than Joe's 


boarding houses in the neighboring villages send 
and take it at the highest market price. 

Now the main difference in these two women 
arises from the manner of training, through there 
is no difference in natural disposition, Old mad- 
am Sly never looked on to see that Sally did up 
her work right, but suffered her to sly off her work 
as she chose, and though a goud house-keeper her- 
self, was altogether too indulgent, and like some 


married, than of making her fit for a wife—while 


be fit for any man’s wife, whether she got married 
or not. 

Perhaps there is no more certain criterion by 
which to judge of a woman's general character for 
neatness and good house keeping, than by the 
general quality of the butter. Find on a farmer's 
2 table a good, solid, properly sulted, well worked 

slice of butter, and you need not fear to eat the 

pancakes or hash ; but if you see a splash of half 

worked butter—salt in lumps, and sprinkling of 
B66) 
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dially granted, for the family were what were called | 


wife would make in a month. There is no trouble ' 
in going to market; the keepers of the gentecl | 


other mothers, thouglit more of getting Sally well | 


old madam McKean was determined Jenny should | 
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| hair and flies legs, you may be sure that if you 
board there very long, death will not be obliged to 
wait for you to finish your peck of dirt. 

| My advice is to young farmers, to make it a 
| sine qua nonin a wife that she makes prime good 
, butter; and the young ladies who aapire to be far- 
mer’s wives, had much better be imperfect in _fill- 
agree and music than to be deficient in that most 
important art of making butter, which smoothes 
| not only the sharp corners, but will smooth asperi- 


ties of the husband's temper.—Hill’s Monthly Vis. } 


: itor. 
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From the Columbian Magazine. 


To add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light, 
To seek the beauteous eyes of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


| THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
| 
Tne idea of giving immortality to Washington 
, by marble, has always appeared to us to be unwor- 
! thy of his fame. The memory ofordinary men may 
, be perpetuated by such monuments; but the 
“ Father of his country,” has inscribed his name 
not only on her broad domain and noble institutions, 
but on every heart that prizes freedom throughout 
| the world. ‘The pyramids could not preserve the 
| littlenegs confided to their keeping ; greatness, 
like that of Washington, will outlive pyramids. 


We have always admired the moral grandeur of | 


‘ 

{ 

| Calvin's dying wish, to have no monument erected 
to his memory. 
| St. Paul’s— 

Si monumentum requiris—circumspice! 

; has been truly and tastefully applied to the Reform- 
er, sleeping as he does, amid the hallowed memori- 


| force and beauty, be applied to Washington ? 
| We make these remarks, by way of introduction 
to the notice of Mr. Wallace’s design for the great 
| nutional work to be erected to his memory. It pro. 
poses to be purely American in its structure and 
/ embellishments. ‘Taking the published elevation 
_ for our guide, the following description is perhaps 
suffic ently accurate for the present puprose, 
} Within an extensive star-shaped esplanade four 
square abutments, of some thirty feet in breadth 


midal steps, and covering with platform an area of 
one hundred and fifty feet square, are to constitute 
the broad foundation of the colossal structure. On 
this rests the plinthof the pedestal, about eighty 


feet square and twenty high. Around the of 


die 


the pedestal,at the foot is a torus moulding,formed of | 


| ears of corns and leaves of the palmetto, and its 
| cornice is composed of a torus moulding, of olive 
| leaves, surmounted with a cymatium of a single 
} row of the acanthus. On are sunken 
| panels, bearing bas reliefs of the hero’s bust, at va- 


the sides 


rious epochs in his life, each circled with stars of 


our primitive constellation of thirteen. On the 


summit of the pedestal another plinth some ten fect | 


high forms the base, to a circular stylobat of equal / 


clevation,from which springs a colonnade of thirteen 
, octagonal columns, sixty feetin height, with capi- 
tals of Americo-Corinthian, substituting our eagles 
for the rose and corn-ears, and palemetto for the 
double rowed acanthus. An abacus curved to re- 
ceive the eagles and truncated at the corners, fin- 


ishes the uaique capital. Within the colonnade are 


grouped the most distinguished patriots of all times. 


os 


The epitaph of the architect of ; 


als of his fame; may it not, with even greater | 


and height, connected by as many flights of pyra- ; 
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The circular entablature terminates with a rich den. 
tal cornice, and is surmounted by a balustrade 
over each of whose thirteen posts, conforming to 
the thirteen columns underneath, appear a star. 
On the deck this balustrade encloses, rests a huge 
globe of sixty feet diameter, and on its summit 
stands a colossal figure of the august Hero. The 
entire stucture reaches the altitude of three hundred 
and fifty feet. On the four abutments at the base 
are four gigantic figures symbolizing the four con- 
tinents. ‘The pyramidal steps, the stars wherever 
they appear,the columns, all commemorate the first 
thirteen members of our national confederacy. The 
globe is distinctly divided into continents. America 
is on the summit, and standing proudly on her soil, 
Washington treads underneath his feet the glittering 
fragments of a crown. 

The conception is poetical enough, but, we fear 
like other creations of the fancy, must, without the 
magic of Aladdin's lamp, prove quite impracticable. 
The material to be all appropriate to a design of 
such magnificence, must be at least of granite. 
When the colossal figures and globe shall all have 
been wrought of this, and the composition of our ar- 
chitect have passed out of idealism to reality, a sum 
} little less than that devoted to the war of Mexico, 
‘and a period of most weary length must have been 
devoted to the enterprise. 
} 
} 


oo 


| 
| 
{ 
! 
t 
{ 

And were the stupendous fabric reared, what 


In the first 
| place, the towering figures that symbolize the conti- 


, would be its impression on our senses. 


} nents, would, we think, supersede in prominence the 
) principal to which they should be but mere acces- 
sories. In the next place, the quasi cupola is in- 
| consistent with the solidity essential to such a 
| monument. And its slender columns, whatever 
art mightrender them, in actual strength offend 
the eye, as apparently unequal to the atlas office 
here assgned them. But worse than all the rest, 
the globe which is to from the footstvol of the he- 
ro, would eclipse him. Within a circle of some 
three hundred fect diameter, he would be totally shut 
out of sight, and even at the periphery of one of 
eight hundred, he would only be visible above the 
knees. Would not the anti-classical design to dis- 
regard the settled principles of art, in the mouldings, 
, cornice, captial, &c., and resort to humble clement, 


, for originality, be very like to prove an architectural 
felo de se 7 ‘There is ambition in the dream, but we 
think perhaps erroneously, it can never be realized. 

| Since writing the above we have been politely 

' favored with another design, by Robert Mills, of 
Is. C., which is “ earnestly commended to the favor 
of our countrymen,” by the President and Vice- 
President, Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, Mr. Gallatin and 

; Mr. Webster. Such an array of authority would 
seem to make all competition hopeless. ‘The con- 
ception of Mr. Mills, however, like that of Mr. 
{ Wallace, has it seems, been pronounced too hercu- 

| lean for young America. Considerably modified, 
An immense rotunda, 
| supported by Doric columns standing on a lofty 


, it may perhaps be adopted. 


base, to which a flight of steps conducts at the 


facade, having abutments panelled by appropriate 
| bas-reliefs and crownedwith statutes forms the grand 
, base :—Within the circular colonnade surrounding 
the rotunda are niches, to be filled by each of the 


states with statutes of their favorite songs, the form 


of Washington himsclf to occupy the centre. With. 
ut enumerating other details, however, of this‘ 
portion of the structure and the classic cur of 
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7 patterns. 


) nothing but German. 


triumph, all of which will probably be abandoned, 
the grand feature of the work is an immense obelisk 
of six hundred feet, rising from the centre of the 
rotunda of the severest plainess, bearing on its fa- 
cade but a single alto-releivo—a brief epitaph, and 


near the summita single star. The simple majesty 


of such a monument as this erected on a base as 


simple as itself, almost reconciles us to this mode of 
honoring the illustrious dead, but we cannot believe 
it will add an iota to the permanence or splendor of 
his fame. Ep. 





BROGARAPAL. 


aA 





JOHN FRANCIS MARMONTEL. 

Joun Francis Marmonten, acelebrated French 
writer, was born, in 1723, at Bort, in the Limousin, 
and was educated in the Jesuits’ College at Mauri- 
ac. Being persuaded by Voltaire to try his for- 
tune at Paris, he settled there in 1745, and by his 
tragedies of Dionysius, and Aristomenes, and other 
successful works, he soon gained reputation, for- 
tune, and court favour. Madame de Pompadour 
obtained for him the appointment of secretary to 
the royal buildings, and, subsequently, the manage- 
ment of the French Mercury. At a later period 
he became histriographer of France, and secretary 
of the Royal Academy. For some years he led a 
licentious life ; but at length he married,and graced 


his talents by the domestic virtues. He survived 


the horrors of the revolution, and was elected to the | 
Council of Ancients ; but his election was annulled | 


and he again withdrew into retirement. 
December 31, 1799. 
are, Moral ‘Tales; his own Memoirs; the Incas ; 
Belisarius ; and Elements of Literature. ‘* ‘Though 


Of his works the principal 


not superior in any kind of composition,” says one 
of his countrymen, “he was an agreeable, pure, 
and elegant writer.” Perhaps this faint praise 
hardly does justice to the merit of Marmontel. 





SMsSSOBSSANE, 


SKETCH OF BARON ROTIDSCHILD. 


“ To Miss Buxron.—Devonshire-street, Feb- 


ruary 14, 1834:—We yesterday dined at Ham 
House, to mect the Rothschilds, and very amusing 
it was. He (Rothschild) told us his life and ad- 
He was the third son of the banker at 
Frankfort. ‘ There was not,’ he said, ‘ room enough 


ventures. 


for us all in that city. I dealt in English goods. 


One great trader came there, who had the market 


to himself: he was quite the great man, and he 
did usa favor if he sold us goods. Somehow I 
offended him, and lic refused to show me his 
This was on a Tuesday. I said to my 
I could speak 


On the Thursday I started. 


father, ‘I will go to England.’ 


}The nearer I got to England, the cheaper goods 


— ee 


He diced | 
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‘ were. As soon as I got to Manchester, I laid out 
/ all my money—things were so cheap ; and | made 
good profit. I soon found that there were three 
profits—the raw material, the dyeing, and the 
, manufacturing. I said tothe manufacturer, ‘I 
will supply you with the material and dye, and you 
/ supply me with manufactured goods.” So I got 
three profits instead of one, and I could sell goods 
| cheaper than anybody. In short time, I made my 
| twenty thousand pounds into sixty. My success 
all turned on one maxim. I said, I can do 





what another man can; and so Iam a match | 


for the man with the patterns, and for all the rest of 
them Another advantage I had. I was an off- 
handman. I madea bargain at once. WhenI 
was settled in London, the East India Company 
had eight hundred thousand pounds of gold to sell. 
I went to the sale, and bought it all. I knew the 
Duke of Wellington must have it. I had bought 
a great many of his bills at a discount. The gov. 
erment sent for me, and said they must have it. 
When they had got it, they did not know how to 
get it to Portugal. I undertook all that; and it 
sent it through France ; and that was the best bu- 
siness I ever did.’ Another maxim on which he 








ee 


secmed to place great reliance was, never to have | 


anything to do with an unlucky place, or an un. 
lucky man. 
men—very clever men—who had not shoes to their 
feet. Ineveract withthem. Their advice sounds 
very well, but fate is against them ; they cannot 

get on themselves ; aud if they cannot do good to 
' themselves, how can they do good for me?’ By aid 
of these maxims he has acquired three millions of 
money. ‘ I hope,’ said ,‘ that your children 
are not too fond of money and business, to the ex- 
clusion of more important things. 
would not wish that ?’? ‘Iam sureI should wish 
that,’ said Rothschild. ‘I wish them to give 
mind, and soul, and heart, and body, and every. 
thing, to business: that is the way to be happy. 
It requires a great deal of boldness, and a great 
deal of caution, to make a great fortune ; and when 
| you have got it, it requires ten times as much wit to 


} 





I am sure you 


| keep it. If I were to listen to all the projects pro- 


— ° ° j 
Stick to one business, young man,’ said he to 


Edward ; ‘ stick to your brewery, and you may 
be the great brewer of London. Be a brewer, and 
a banker, and amerchant, and a manufacturer, and 
you will soon be in the Gazette. One of my 
neighbors is a very ill-tempered man : he tries to 
; vex me, and has built a great place for swine close 
' to my walk. 


So, when I go out, I hear first grunt, 
) grunt—squeak, squeak ; but this does me no harm. 
; Lam alwaysin good humor, Sometimes, to amuse 
He thinks it is 
> a mistake, and, for fear I should find it out, off he 


runs as hard as he czn. 


myself, I give a beggar a guinea. 


I advise you to give a 
beggar a guinea sometimes—it is very amusing.” 
(‘The above is extracted from the recently publish- 
ed biography of the late Sir T. F. Buxton. The 
letter was writren by that gentleman. ]} 
—_ 5 @ Oto —— 
THE TRAVELLING VOTE, 


regard to the Presidential candidates, will be tried 
by vote upon all the steamers plying upon the nav- 
igable streams of our country. The wealthy 
searcher after pleasure—the emigrant, and the re. 
turning volunteers, will all throw a preliminary 
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‘ I have seen,’ said he, ‘ many clever | 


posed to me, I should ruin myself very svon. } 


Tue period has arrived when popular fecling, in | 
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vote. We heard of one given the other day on one 

of our Mississippi steamers, which none of the 

party papers have yet reported. The news of Gen. 

Taylor’s nomination was received at a landing on 
| the river, and immediately after a vote was started 
| to test the popularity of the rival candidates, on the 
| result of which, a Democrat and Whig bet a ham. 
per of wine. After proceeding through the cabin, 
the vote was found to be very strong for Gen. Tay- 
lor; and at the suggestion of the Democrat, they 
included the boatmen in the vote; but still the 
majority was strong for Taylor. The Democrat 
| now insistad that a ballot should be held among a 
| large body of German emigrants, whu were passen- 
| gers—to this the Taylorites objected, because they 
as yet, had no vote ; but however, it was finally 
} concluded to sound them, and see whether they 
, were Whig or Democrat. 

“Are you for Cass or Taylor?” inquired the 
Democrat, addressing a little German, who was 
nursing two stout babies. 

“Yaw, me dailor,” he said, and the Taylor 
men noted him down, and agreed to count the 
German vote, too; he said he was confident that 
| all who came west through New Orleans, would 
vote for “ Rough and Ready.” 

{ ‘The Democrat now asked the little German to 
| sign his name to the candidate’s list in whose favor 
he had declared himself. 

‘© Oh, nix—nix fershta—no, no write—nix, 
nix !” 

He had learned enough English to keep his sig- 
nature from papers which he could not read. 

“ You say you are for Taylor ?” inquired the 
friend of the old General. 

* Yaw, me dailor,” answered the German. 

“ Well, set him down as one, any how,” said the 
, former. 

) Aint you for Cass, now ?” inquired the Dem- 
| ocrat. 

“Yaw, me cash dailor,” answered the German. 

* Aint you all for Cass?’ further inquired the 
' Democrat, making a sign encircling the whole 
| deck load. 


' 
: 
{ 
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t 


! 
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* Yaw, all for cash !” repeated the emigrant. 

“ I know’d it,” said the Democrat, and he in- 
stantly counted the party, and added them to his 
list. Holding the scroll to the German’s face, he 
| finally inquired— 

} “ All right, aint it!” 

{| Yaw, cash !” answered the German. 

} As the passengers felt more interest in the ham- 
| per of wine than the result, they decided, on a rep- 
resentation of the whole case, that the Taylor man 


had lost,if no other way, in being so green asto sub. 


mit the descision toa band of German emigrants. 

, The wine was paid, but the Taylorite was still un- 

, satisfied, and aftera while hunted up a German 

’ deck hand, who could talk English, and, by his 

' aid, he learned that the little German who owned 

/ the two big babics, was a failor ; moreover, that 
he was a cash tailor, and that all his friends, as 

( well as himself were willing to work for cash !— 

{ St. Louis Reveille. 
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From the Ladies Garland. 

A SKETCH. 

BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

| Tr was a beautiful sight. 


, pale and passionless upon her pillow. 
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A mother and her <¢ 
infant; her countenace in sweet repose, as she lay ¢ 


A curl of 
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Be kind to thy mother, 
Who gave thee to earth, 


CSSD 


THE 


As he stepped ashore, he caught sight 


Qo ‘ 
3 raven hue lay loosely upon her neck, and a cherub | his home. 








of Eden loveliness slumbered upon her bosom. Who prayed for thy temp'ral, ‘ of the Virginian on the upper deck ; and hailed him / 
The mother’s eye rested upon her little one, and } Thy spiritual birth. ; at once with— 
taking his tiny hand in hers, she loeked up with a | Bo bied te thy matbor, . “ I say, old Virginny, remember—two fat shoate ; 
; smile of ineffable delight. } Wieneienl thy frail —” for the first feller you find that belongs to the‘ se- — 
} « Do you love this being of yesterday ?” one in- ) The deep waters flow. , cond’ Virginny family!” 
} quired. Be kind to thy mother, — +32 $ Ceo 
{ — Love him, love him?” Pl 2 ls hrm | FAST COLORS. 
* You love this babe, who but yestermorn first In the moment of death. Tue keeper of a country inn, situated some 
saw the light?” { Be kind to thy mother, ’ dozen miles from the city, an honest, ignorant, un- 5 
“ Indeed I do?” PR many syne pate oh | sopbisticated farmer, taking it into his head that 
There was decp meaning in these three words, | You'll iangh chave, } his establishment wanted a new sign, (which was 
| but inexpressibly more in her eyeas she gazed Where angel's are wreathing | a very sensible conclusion, inasmuch as naught 
wistfully in the speaker's face. } , in Eden's green bowers, was to be seen of the old sign, save a cracked, 
“* What then, think you, will be your love after | pty Bop em done, ) broken, disfigured board, creaking on its hinges as 
years have rolled by, when the present season of —otD ¢ Gx — it swung lazily in the wind, and not having the 
Tapturous emotion passes away ; when infantile | —— . Oe _.. | least vestige of the original painting left on it)took 
; beauty, and infantile caresses cease, when the little | A REWARD FOR A SECOND VIRGINIA it into his head to have a new one executed, and | 
} child in his leading strings, and the prattling boy | -. FAMILY. nm { accordingly, being in our goodly Quaker city, on 
} with his top, vanishes; when youth with its | An Illinois sucker took a great dislike to a fool. | pysiness, consulted the proprietor of one of those | 
i sunny-hue, its hey-day of pleasure rushes by, and | ish young Virginian who; a few weeks since, was | shops, where “ house and sign painting and gla- > 
the young son, with his father’s blessing upon his | @ fellow passenger with him on one of our steam- } ging” are done. 
; head, and his mother’s kiss warm upon his ‘lip, boats. ‘The Virginian was constantly combing his | « Well,” said he, “how much are you goin’ to ; 
launches his frail bark upon the conflicting andun- | hair, brushing his coat, or dusting his boots —to charge me; you know I can't afford to pay too | 
} certain stream of time.” | all of which movements the Sucker took exceptions, much, ‘cause I'm not a money bag, and you city 
\ From her dark eye, dimmed by reflection, atear | 88 being what he termed “ a lectle too darned nice, | people can stick it on sometimes.” 
i clear as crystul fell, and dropped upon the cheek of | by half.” He finally drew up his chair beside the} « "Ten dollars,” replied the painter; “I could 
her sleeping child. Virginian, and began— | paint you one for ten dollars, although it’s too litle — , 
; ** Love him you may, love him you ought, but; “ Whar might you be from, stranger ?” { a price for the quantity of work.” 
; not too well. Love him not with that intensity of | “Tam from Virginia, sir,” politely answered } Two little !” ejaculated the inkeeper,“ too | 
; soul, that your life will seem so identified with his the gent. ofa ‘little ! do you call ten dollars too little for paintin’ 
} astorender an hour's separation painful. Love) “ From old Varginny, I s’pose ?” says the ; asign? By thunder, I cannot afford to pay any , 
him not with that fond indulgence that overlooks | Sucker. oe } such a price.” 
} hisand yourewn good. Lead him tothe merey-; “ Yes sir, old Virginia,” was the reply. “ Why,” returned the artist, “ you can’t get it 
{ seats, early teach him to love God, teach him to | “ You air pooty high up in the pictures thar, I , done any cheaper. What do you expect to 
respect and honor his parents, to fear giving pain spose,” continued the ‘first. | give ?” 
to his mother’s heart, by a harsh quick word, or =“ I don't know what you mean by that remark, ,  « Well, I don’t know,” said the innkeeper, “ but 
an evasive answer. For the day may come; yes, | sit,” says the Virginian. i] guess five dollars would be quite plenty.” 
sweet and idolizing mother, the day may come,{ “ O, nuthin,” says the Sucker, “but that you}  « Five dollars?” exclaimed the artist ; but sce- 
! when this young bud of love, so carefully and so | are desp'rate rich, and have been brought up right ing what kind of a customer he had to deal with, 
tenderly nursed, may pierce bya crucl word your | nice,” } he resolved to “ make him pay for his stinginess :” 


own soul. 
inother’s heart, 
A wound 


from a child is more bitter to a 


more lasting than the bite of a serpent. 


Know, a word of coleness aud reproot | 


thus made, may heal, and the remembrance pass | 


away. Butan unkind word from a worshiped 
child, a beloved son or daugliter, though it may be, 
though it is forgiven, leaves a pang that will ever 
awake as memory turns over her book of many 
pages. This is a hard, but a true lesson. May 
the littles one, who now like a new born seraph 
slumbers upon your bosom, who claims your every 
luok, rivets your senses, and chains your affections, 
never, by an unkind expression wound the hearts to 
which, in his utter helplessness, he now nestles so 
lovingly.” 

* Amen,” responded a voice from one who un- 


Bend. 
ing over the pale fair one, he kissed both wife and 


observed hadentered. It was herliusbend. 


child, saying emphatically, * God forbid my boy 
should ever grieve his mother.” 
Son, love thy mother, 
W ben care worn her brow 


Her love is eternal, 
Recorded her vow. 


Daughter thy smile, 

‘lhine eye's softened light, 
Must iliumine her gloom 

In adversity’s night, 


Remember and cheer her, 
For she is thine own, 

A frieud of more value 
Thana crown or a throne. 


“Ifthe information will gratify you in any way,” 
says the gent, patronizingly, smoothing down his 
hair, ** I belong to one of the first families.” 


** Oh! in course,” answered the sucker. ‘ Well, ' 


stranger, bein’ as you belong to the furst, I'll jest 
give you two of the fattest shoads in all Illinvis if 
you'll only find me a fellar that belongs to one of 


| the second Virginny families.” 


* You want to quarrel with me sir,” says the 


5 =a 
Virginian. 


* No, stranger, not an atom,” answered the 


| Sucker, ** but I never seed one of the second fami- 


ly, and I'd gin sumthin’ to get a sight of one of 
‘em. 1 know you are one of the furst, ’cause you 
look like John Randolph.” 

The mollified the Virginian—the hint of a re- 


; semblance to the statesman was flattening to his 


feelings, and he acknowledged relationship to the 
orator. 


so, after so:ne demurring, he agreed as fol. 


lows: 
** I'll paint you a sign for five dollars. You say 


you want a white bear on it. Well, I'll paint you 


‘ the bear, without a chain, for the amount you 


offer. 
*“O, hang the chain, I don’t care about having 
Paint the bear without it, and I'll 


it any how. 
pay you five dollars.’ 


The bargain was thus closed. In due time the 


sign was painted, delivered to its owner, and hung 


up aloft in place of the old one, where it was the 
admiration of the family for a whole week after- 


wards. At length there came, one night a heavy 


| storm of thunder and hghtning, accompanied with 


a deluge ofrain. Next morning it cleared off, and 


( the old fellow went out as usual to admire his new 


** Ife, you know,” continued the Sucker, “ was | 


a descendant of the Injin gal Pocahantas.” 

* You are right, sir,” answered the other. 

“* Well, stranger,” said the Sucker, “ do you 
know thar is another queer thing always puzzles 


sign, when what was his astonishment to behold 


not a vestige of the bear left. The picture was 


completely effaced from both sides. His first 


‘thought was that some mischievous youngster of 


{ the neighborhood had scraped it off, but there was 


| no evidence of any scraping 


me, and it’s this—I never seed a Virginnyin, that | 


didn’t claim to be either descended from an Ingin, | 


} John Randolph, or a niggar !” 


We need not say that the Sucker rolled off his 


chuir—suddenly ! ‘They were separated, and kept 


;upart until the Sucker got off at a landing near 


; me: 


g,and the paint was 
gone as smoothly as could be. 

“Til go to town to-day and see that painter,” 
said he: * he has cheated me.” 

And so in double quick time he was landed in 
the paiuter’s shop. 

“ What kind of a sign was that you painted for ‘ 
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** A white bear.” 
‘‘] know it was, but there is not much white 





4 bear leftnow. It’s clear gone. The bourd’s there 
/ , but there’s not a mite ofa white bear left on either 
A , side. How is this?” 

: , «Oh! it’s clear enough. Cheap goods are 
} } never the best; I told you I'd paint you a bear 
' without a chain for five dollars. I did so. How 
. could you expect such a wild animal as that to re- 

7 { main without being chained.” 
; The countryman could “ not exactly see into 


this,” but after much grumbling, concluded that it 
ay } was best to have the chain painted in the picture, 


' and thus insure its remaining. For an additional 


A Oe er ne ere . ~~ 


EPOSITORY. 


E RURAL R 


in study ; a man of literary taste, can receive in 
books a powerful auxiliary ; but a man must have 
a bosom friend, and children round him to cherish 
and support the dreariness of old age.—Joha Ran. 
dolph. 
— i) © Cato — 
A MOTHER. 

Tuere is something in sickness that breaks 
down the pride of manhood: that softens the heart 
and brings it back te the feelings of infancy. 


Who | 


that has suffered, even in advanced life, in sickness 
and despondency—who that has pined on a weary | 
bed, in the neglect and loneliness ef a foreign land 


—but has thought of the mother “ that looked on 


his childhood,” that soothed down his pillow and | 


administered to his helplessness? O! there is an 
endearing tenderness in the love ofa mother to her 
son, that transcends all other affections of the 
heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness 
nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every 
comfort to his convenience; she will surrender 
every pleasure to his enjoyment ; she will glory in 


his fame, and exult in his prosperity ; and if ad. 


| versity overtake him, he will be dearer to her by 


= : ; ten dollars this was done, and the renewed picture 

= | did not disappear after that. This puzzled the } 

7 countryman more than ever, but he concluded the 

a painter was right. The reader will of course, have 

pa guessed that the first sign was painted in water 

zs colors, and the last in oil paint. The water colors 

. % i disappeared, as a matter of course, after a hard 

drenching. The countryman gencrally gave people , 

{ a good price after that. 

ra $ —° 50 ¢ Cato— 

= THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL. 

| A Jeweer was lately applied to by a nice look- | 
ing man to make a gold ring for him, having in it , 

| ; a blade, very delicate and keen, concealed except 

- on a narrow scrutiny, and opening with a spring. | 





) 


misfortune ; and if disgrace settle upon his name, 


cast him off, she will be all the world to him. 
— 38 6 Ga — 
ANECDOTE WITH A MORAL. 

Tue Mohegans were an excellent tribe of In- 
dians, who lived about Norwich, Connecticut.— 
They hada long line of kings in the family of Un- 
cas. 
great drunkard. But a sense of the dignity of his 
offlee came over him, and he resolved he would 


drink no more. Just before the annual election he 


} she will love and cherish him; and if all the world | 


One of the last was Zachary: but he wasa 


was accustomed to go every year to Lebanon and | 
dine with his brother Governor, the first Goy. Trum. 


ble. One of the Governor’s boys heard old Zach- 


ary’s story, and thought he would try him and see | 


if he would stick to his cold water. So at table he 


said to the old chief—* Zachary, this beer is ex- | 
) cellent ; will you taste it?” 


The old man dropped his knife, leaned forward 
with stern intensity of expression, his black eye 


sparkling with indignation, was fixed upon hin ; } 


RA ee rere eae 


not understand bim till I felt my head hit against 
the beam. He was a man who never missed an 
occasion of giving instruction, and upon this he 
said to me, You aie young, and have the world 
before you ; stoop a litile as you go through it, 
and you will avoid many hard thamps!” This 
advice, thus beat into my head, has frequently 
been of use to me; and I often think of it when I 
see pride mortified, and misfortunes brought upon 
a people by carrying their heads too high.” 

— 0 FD Gat —— 

MAN’S FRIENDS. 

Man has three friends in this world—how do 
they conduct themselves in the hour of death,when 
God summons him before his tribunal? Money, 
his best friend leaves him first, and goes not with 
him. His relations and friends accompany him to 
the threshold of the grave, and then return to their 
homes The third, which he often forgets during 


his life, are his good works. They alone accom- 


} pany him to the throne of the Judge—they go be- 


fore—speak, and obtain mercy and pardon for him. 

Soritupe.—“ I say,” said a dandy to an intel. 
ligent mechanic, “ I say, I've got an idea in my 
head.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “if you don’t cherish 
it with great care, it will die for the want of com. 
panions.” 

— iD © Cato — 

IIow ro Live —If a man cheats you, stop deal- 
ing with him; if he is abusive, quit his company ; 
if he slanders you, take care to live so that nobody 
will believe him. No matter who he is or how he 
misuses you, the best way is just to let him alone ; 
for nothing is better than this cool, quiet, calm 
way of dealing with the wrongs we meet with. 


— 35 © Go — 


A Carrvat Hint.—** Mrs. A.” said a ragged 
urchin at a neighbor's door, ‘* won't you please to 
darn my stockings?” “ What for?” “ Why, you 
see mother can’t get time.” 
Well, where is you mother?” 


“Can't get time !— 
“ Oh, she’s gone to 


the sewing circle.” 


9} 


* John,” said he, “ you do not know what you are 


a doing. You are serving the devil, boy! 


I tell | 


you that [Tam an Indian! And that if I should but } 


taste your beer, I could not stop until I got to rum 


| and become again the drunken,contemptible wretch 


! } ‘The bargain was made to furnish it for thirty dol- 
> lars. On the appointed day the purchaser appeared 
' paid the stipulated price, which was fobbed very 
- / complacently, asked what he wanted to do with 
such an article, to which the reply was, to cut open ) 
; pockets with. ‘ Ah,” replied the jeweller, doubt- 
4 ; less in amazement, “how can you do such things 
| with such an instrument, and not be deter’ ~d ?”— 
; The performer replied, that his art consisted in di- 
verting the attention of people from everything that | 
' looked like a design upon them—that he rubbed | 
his forehead, adjusted his hat, &c. and that dis- 
covery came too late. He then bid him gvod 
; morning, and went his way. Shortly after, the 
jeweller, as he walked round the counter, was ac- 
costed by the Clerk, “ Why, what is the matter 
with your pantaloons?” Nothing, that I know of, 
7: | ' wasthe answer. ‘ Where?” “ Why, just look !” 
; When lo! his pocket was found to have been cut 
, by the artist, with this new instrument, and his 
; pocket book gone, with not only the thirty dollars 
{ just paid, but four hundred besides. Verdict of 
} the public: “ Served him right!” 
' 
—o- #570 4 Cato — 
FEMALE SOCIETY. 
y | | You know my opinion of female society. With- 
= out it, we should degenerate into brutes. This | 
| 3 observation applies with tenfold force to young 
men and those who are in the prime of manhood. 
| For, after a certain time of life, the literary man } 
: may make a shift (a poor one I grant) to do with- 
; out the society of ladies. ‘To a young man, noth- 
f ing is sv important as a spirit of devotion (next to 
» | » his Creator) to some amiable woman,whose lunage 
; may occupy his heart, and guard it from pollution, 


which besets it on all sides. 
A man ouglit to choose his wife, as Mrs. Prim- 
rose did her wedding gown,for qualities that “ wear 
\ well.” One thing at least is true, that if matri- 
j mony has its cares, celibacy has no pleasure. A 
Newton, ora mere scholar may find employment 





your father remembers me to have been. John, 


while you live, never tempt a man to break a good 


resolution.” 

This story the venerable Col. Trumble tells of 
himself. 
never tempt a man to break a good resolution. — Ex. 

— 4550 @ ato — 
STOOP A LITTLE. 

Tue following story, related by Dr. Franklin in 
a letter to Dr. Mather, has been often told, and is 
well worth telling again :— 

“ The last time I saw your father,” says Dr. 
Franklin, “ was in 1724.” In taking my leave he 
showed me a short way out of the house, through 
a narrow passage, Which was crossed by a beam 
over head. We were still talking as I withdrew, 
he accompanying me behind, and I turning toward 


I did 


him, he said hastily, “ Stoop! stoop!” 


— oD 6 Co 
Ir is a good sign to see the color of health ina 
man’s face. It is a bad sign to sce it all concen- 
trated in the nose. 
— 03D © Gato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Receivedat this Oficc,ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


J.B. Auburn, N. ¥. $4.00; 8 D. Ruinsville, la. $3.00; S. 
S. West Stockbridge, Ms Sl,o0; J.B. liilsdale, N. Y. $i,t 0; 





1 O. E. West Stockbridge, Ms. $1,00. 


Let all our readers remember it, and | 


4D $ Geto — 
WAR BIACES. 


In this city, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. George Coles, Mr. 
E. Faxon 3d, ef Stouington, Ct. to Miss Sarah A. Forshew, 
of this city. 

On the Wh ult bythe Rev. Dr. Gosman, Samuel Allen, 
of Gallatin, to Miss Susan Wasson of New-York. 

In Baton Rogue, La.on the 13ih ult. by the Rev. W. HL. 
Crenehard, Mr. Charles G. Slocum to Miss Elizabeth Jones. 


— 04504 Geto — 


DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 4th inst. John Hardick aged 43 years. 

On the Sth, inst. Manly, daughter of Witham and Sarah 
Hunt, eged 11 menthes. 

Iu Albany on the 22d ult. Rocelia A. daughter of Samuel 
A. and Adaline Lo , aged 38 mouths. ‘ 

At Milton, Ulster Co. on Saturday 29th ult. E'len E. daugh- 
ter of Matthew and Elien C. Van siclen of New York, aged 
1Ut ul 
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ead I would I were a child again, } . 
plane bed ak A merry little elf, | Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 
4 ) eatures . ¥ , "sw 
Yer if love chide ais es Bung ; } Forever bent on other's weal, } All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
- oth de ina faithful heart, With scarce a thought of self. } remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: } 
will be forever young. Oh! then a feeling now forgot, Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty FourCopiesfor$15,00 
f The cheek may blanch to the hue of years, Might my whole being move— ' — ~~ po 4 Lee F $18,00 } 
, ; ‘ ie § Ten 0. $7.00 | Thirty-Five do. $20.00 5 
2 And thy brow be thoughtful then ; } sar earner sim | Fifteen do. $10.00 Fenty do. $22.00 | 
j Yet the soul will retain its glow of youth— ; And children are all love. | Twenty do. $13,000 Fifty do. $25,00 } 
; In sight of memory’s k i 
} FY ory’s ken. I would I were achild again, : 
‘ They still are firm while their trust is tried, i An humble little child— Great Inducements to Agents. | 
{ For their faith still reigns within, ‘ Of temper sweet, of yielding will, } Those who send $5 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the } 
f Their souls commune as they did before, } All gentle, meek and mild. ' above mentioned Volumes (gratis ;) those who send $10, or j 
4 
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Origimal Pootry. 


Forthe Rural Repository. 
MALVINA. 
BY CATHERINE W. BARBER. 
Sue was a child of beauty rare, 
With dark blue eyes, and curly bair, 
The girl 1 lov’d long years ago ; 
The friend that I have wept fur so. 


Her laughter thro’ the summer day, 
Rang like the bird's gay song, in May, 
And yet there slept upon her brow, 

A shade of thought—I see it now. 
Amid the dew in morning hours, 

We ofien stray’d to gather flowers ; 
And many a fairy wreath, she twined, 
To deck these raven curls of mine. 
She died.—The rounded cheek of rose 
Grew marble-like in still repose : 

The hands I oft had clasp'd in play, 
Grew stiff and cold—I shrunk away. 
They scooped for her a narrow grave, 
Beside the Deerfield’s silvery wave ; 
They plac'd a grave-stone at her head, 
And lefi her there, amid the dead, 
Amid the dead! no, no not so! 

She sleeps not there, in dust below, 
The casket may be ‘neath the sod! 
The jewel decks the throne of God. 


She lives.—I yet shall meet her where 


Bright angels wing the perfumed air ; 
She lives in dazzling robes of white, 





Here my world-won heart, at the call of love, 
Returns to itself again. 

There are names still true. whose friendships first, 
No change through long years have known ; 

And coming time may do its worst, 
If it leave young hearts alone. 


That the world has fuiledto win. 





Love the grent primeval cause, 
Who formed the mystic bond 

That makes one brother-hood of earth, 
And points to love beyond. 


And many a heart beats true with thine, 
To them life's path less lonely ; 

And mine with its promise of love and faith, 
Yields its fealty to thee, only ; 

The song and laugh of the circle gay ; 
Will draw to it others than you, 

For the thoughts will turn from the revel away, 
To commune withthe tried and true. — 


**, 
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From the Saturday Evening Post, 


I WOULD I WERE A CUILD AGAIN. 
BY ELLA ELWOOD. 


I wounp [ were a child again 
A laughing, little child— 
With gladsome heart and spirit free, 
All frolicsome and wild. ° 
I long to look upon the world. 
Not with my woman's sight; 
Oh, no! I ask for childhood's eye, 
That maketh all seem bright. 


I would J were a child again, 
A guileless, little one, 

With heart that need not bleed like mine, 
For duties left undone. 

Tears would not be my portion then, 
Such burning tears as now— 

For sorrow finds no resting place 
On childhood’s sunny brow. 


1 would I were a child again, 
The future all unread— 

For hope no longer sheds its light 
Upon the path I tread. 

Oh, ’twas not aiways thus with me— 
Life seemed once so fair; 

But oh, there’s nothing half so bright 


With not a care for beauty, save 
My pretty picture books, 

There is a bund who charm far more 
Than fairest worldlings do— 

For children always win the heart, 
And yet their arts are few. 


I long to pray, as I did then, 


*, 
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W. B. STODDARD, 
BOOK, CARD, JOB & FANCY 
PRINTER, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


One door above the corner of Warren and Third-sts. 


W. B.S. would inform the public that he has the greatest 
variety of the newest styles of type, cuts, and embellishments 
to be found in this or any other city; and that he is ready to 
do all kinds of PRINTING in a superior manner, and at the 
most reduced prices. He would also state, that he has a 
BOOK BINDERY connected with the above establishment, 
and persons wishing Books printed can also have them Bound, 
by making one contract forthe whole, thereby making the 
expense come considerable less. 

JUSTICES’ BLANKS, DEEDS, MORTGAGES, LAND- 
LORD'S LEASES, BLANK ROAD LISTS, &c. 
For Sule at the Rural Repository Office. 

Hudson, April, 1848. 





New Volume, September, 1847. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OL. 24, “Commencing Sept. 25, 1847. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Originul 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. 


| The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume of the Runa 


RepostTory will be issued on Suturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 


The * Repositery’’ circulates among the most intelligent 


in the country. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invartably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe 11th, 12th, J6th, 17th, Isth, 19th, 
20th, 2ist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, can bave as many copies of either of these volumes 


at they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


$15, two; those who send $20, three ; and those who send 
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- | families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by ° 
Far, far, beyond the stars of night ! As childhvod’s visions are. | alithat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood { 
. , the test of more than a score of years; amid the many chan- | 
— 9D @ Cito I would I were a child again, ! ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst { 
For the Rural Repository. An unsuspicious one— ‘ hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble { 
e . ; { Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is the Olde 
. . endy to view, as kindly meant : y y punt sthe est | 
A LEAF FROM A “ LADY'S BOOK.” R 7 , . . 4 Literary Paper in the United States. ; 
“Al 6 V hatever might be done ; } 
ac ’ 
place for me, one place for me.” I find as years steal on apace, \ G v AY D \ ¥ \ Q Ww Ss 7 { 
Meruinks "twere an idle task, * *— A word will leave a sting, ) 
, To flourish my rhyming quill, That I could laugh at long ago, aan a —— bey at gs will be published every | 
Sie on t ; ~ . } Saturduy in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
ords are faint on this sustained page, In childhood’s pleasant spring. i numbers of eight pages each, with n title page and index to 
From a pen long dry and still. I would I were a child again, the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
Though worthier names on this , . embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently i 
scroll of thought , — ens. ; waa anyone, Be 
Gtaiil bihaie  eeesthiior excate gnt, All free from pride of looks } will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 
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; -“ $25 or over, four. } 
4 “ » ” ‘ ePreK » y U , = . e ‘ 
; ere are glad, “ sweet, silent thoughts of thee, { Ané cost the way to Heaven } _ Any town that will send us the most subscribers, forthe 
} That the weary-winged moments soften, { For children seldom vainly seek } 24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half } 
} Awake, or in dreams they will visit me i Or plead to be forgiven. { price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository > 
; Do you think of Daa ’ { { puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume, } 
2 of me as often! § : § 7 sos ? 
: The lias I would I were a child again— } Names ofsubscribers with the amount of Subscriptionto be | 
} e lightest ones have a sadder tone, But years are on me now; { sent as soon as possible to the publisher. { 
As time dims their summer mirth, And every day new wrinkles kiss. i Xr No subscription received for less than one yenr. All ’ 
In thy pure heart may no change be known— > ame aed tefed tose. the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
Bn ite Souths end enodest wanth ' A " + Ewill t } year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
. nd yet, [ will be young again, WILLIAM B. ST 
; } , ATA! . STODDARD 
Eyes may grow dim with many tears ‘ Nor shal! aught hinde > ‘ 
Se : y ’ } Re: reson che nder me, Hudson, Columbia, Co. N.Y. 1847 
Youth may be lost forever; ; For! would fain, oh Christ, become { 
The step fall slow with weight of years, ; A little babe in Thee. ; lg a rm aes — = to exchange, are respectfully re- 
. » queste ogive the ve 3 nsertions > AS ice ) 
But love must fail—oh, never! { Philadelphia, July, 1848. 1 ‘ g nbove a few insertions, or at least a notice 
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